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knowledge embodies thought." No doubt the object, as content of 
consciousness, embodies the thought of the knower, but how prove 
that the real object embodies the thought of a second mind ? The 
intelligibility of the world is simply the most general of the facts of 
adaptation upon which the teleological proof rests. To affirm that 
we can know only that in which another's thought is immanent is to 
beg the question. 

The doctrine that volition yields immediate consciousness of the 
union of thought and energy is scarcely confirmed by psychology. 
The best recent analysis of conscious effort, that of Professor James, 
fully confirms these words of Hume : " The motion of our body 
follows upon the command of our will. Of this we are every 
moment conscious. But the means by which this is effected, the 
energy by which the will performs so extraordinary an operation, — 
of this we are so far from being immediately conscious, that it must 
forever escape our most diligent inquiry " {Inquiry, Sec. VII). As 
Professor James points out, volition is ultimately mere direction of 
attention ; it expends itself upon thoughts only, and leaves the 
connection between our thoughts and the forces of nature (brain) 
utterly opaque. The forms of energy called brain molecules are as 
foreign to the subjective consciousness as are the fixed stars. We 
are thus thrown back upon the initial problem of how we know 
objective energy at all. 

Further criticism need not be urged. Enough has been said to 
show the dependence of even the "genetic method" upon the 
answers one gives to the problems proposed by Plato and Kant. 

George A. Coe. 

The Meaning and the Method of Life : A Search for Religion 
in Biology. By George M. Gould, A.M., M.D. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York and London, 1893. — pp. 297. 

God is Life, and biology is theology. These are the fundamental 
propositions on which the author of the work in hand constructs the 
outline of a system which aims to be at once scientific religion and 
religious science. The scheme is a frank dualism with the line of 
separation drawn between the living and the lifeless. All the systems 
of metaphysics and theology of the past have contained only half- 
truths. In one case, indeed, as much as this cannot be admitted : 
" Monism is muddleism. It is the sole system of religion or philoso- 
phy without any truth whatever as a basis " (p. 28). The inorganic 
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world, according to our author's view, is a realm of dead matter, pur- 
poseless chance, and mechanical law, showing in itself no evidence 
of an ordering intelligence. It is uncreate, indestructible, and of 
limitless extent, i.e., infinite in time and space. There is no void, 
but the material ether fills all. Modern science is supposed to 
have demonstrated this, though how science can show what there is 
beyond the visible stars or that the stars form the bounds of the 
infinite (?) universe is not explained. That there ever was or ever 
could be any question as to the nature of space, time, and matter is 
not so much as hinted. 

In the organic world there is another element present besides the 
physical, i.e., Life, which is denominated hyperphysical and meta- 
physical. "The existence of spontaneous motion, coupled as it 
always is with directional power over mechanical forces, and with 
purposive activity, is a fact that cannot by any sane reason be iden- 
tified with mechanics, or named mechanical. . . . The hyperphysical, 
therefore, is a fact, and this hyperphysical is mental, volitional, pur- 
posive. The essential identity of all living natural things, and the 
multiform interdependence and relation of all these hyperphysical 
existences point by the most incontrovertible logic to an organismal 
unity of source and being. Of course no Infinite or Omnipotent is 
gained by this road, but none such is desirable. We reach, however, 
a working and actual God, of very satisfying proportions and powers, 
and we are forever relieved of ' rigid law,' materialism, determinism, 
and all that " (pp. 53, 56). The God we see daily at work all over 
the earth is "primarily and essentially Life," and since every living 
being is instinct with purpose, wisdom, and intelligence, this deity is 
very happily named " Biologos " (p. 16). Biologos is "almost or 
quite " infinite in knowledge and benevolence, " but very far from 
omnipotence either physically or morally." He can work upon 
matter only through the cell of protoplasm. All the evils of exist- 
ence are due to the intractable nature of the material world in which 
Biologos is laboring to incarnate himself, and especially to the over- 
whelming difficulties in securing the nutrition necessary to all living 
cells and organisms. It would be interesting to know how this theo- 
logico-biological process gets itself started, for we are told repeatedly 
that Biologos can act on matter only in and through cells and that 
cells always come from cells. Whether the cells are external, or 
whether the first came by chance, or whether Biologos once knew 
how to work directly on atoms and make cells but has now forgotten, 
his prophet does not tell us. 
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Besides so handily explaining all the evil in the world, the finite- 
ness of Biologos has another great advantage : it makes him so easy 
to grasp by the imagination. If we have any difficulty in under- 
standing how God can be present and active in all parts of the 
universe at once, we are to remember that the less the density the 
greater the worth of things. "The more the density, the more 
unlike God" (p. 217). Water is more important for life than inor- 
ganic solids, air than water, ether than air. Now Biologos may be 
thought of as a substance as much thinner than the ether as the 
ether is thinner than air. This explains, too, why he cannot act on 
matter in the mass, but only on the infinitesimal forces of the cell, 
and accordingly has so much difficulty in establishing his dominion 
over the world. To reach this pre-Socratic description of spirit after 
two hundred pages in which materialism is roundly and repeatedly 
denounced, is indeed surprising, though not more so than to dis- 
cover later on that Biologos and man stand to each other in a quite 
pantheistic state of identity (p. 226), while the doctrine of human 
freedom is reiterated throughout the book. In short, this new 
theory of the universe consists of a wholly uncritical mixture of 
dualism (God and the physical world), materialism (the nature of 
God), and pantheism (God and man), and all on the basis of the 
naivest of naive realism. And this, too, from a writer who, accord- 
ing to his own statement, has been ransacking the wisdom of ethnic 
religions and systems of philosophy and of natural theology for 
twenty or more years (p. 9). 

One is tempted to characterize the work in one of its own phrases 
as a mass of "hypocritic illogicality" (p. 98). But this would be 
unjust. The "illogicality" is all there, both in the general frame- 
work of the theory and in numerous particulars, but it is not " hypo- 
critic." The author is intensely sincere. His spirit of genuine 
moral earnestness is unmistakable and worthy of the highest praise. 
Unfortunately his zeal is without knowledge. While quite free from 
all conscious hypocrisy, the book is in a way profoundly immoral. 
We mean this : it is really morally wrong to publish a book which 
makes such pretensions to superior originality, and displays such 
ignorance of the philosophy and theology which it assumes to tran- 
scend. No one at the present day would think of ignoring or 
uncritically thrusting to one side all the astronomy of the past and 
beginning a work on that subject de novo. It is just as senseless for 
any one to suppose that he can ignore all the metaphysics of the past 
and then make any contribution of value to philosophy or theology. 
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If in practical life those acts are pronounced immoral which are 
done for their author's own private interest at the expense of the 
common weal, so in the intellectual realm those works are immoral 
in which the author attempts to pass off his own peculiar notions for 
universal truths. There is a certain individualism in speculation 
which is as reprehensible as individualism in conduct. Three- 
fourths of this work of Dr. Gould's is excellent. Had he omitted 
the pseudo-philosophical framework and published the rest as a 
series of essays, he would have produced a highly interesting and 
morally elevating book. His style is generally clear and forcible, 
though too often marred by such strange words as " bulemic " (p. 19), 
"isomer" (p. 80), "organ of action" (p. 94), "chronicity" (p. 150), 
"illogic insatisfaction " (p. 169), etc. His illustrations are peculiarly 
rich and suggestive. Numerous quotations might be made as happy 
as the following : "In this great chess game (of life) selfishness is 
the ruled-out absurdity of seeking to crown your own pawn before 
it has honorably reached the king's row " (p. 269). The presence 
of so much of the true spirit of piety and reverence amid such con- 
tinuous denunciations of current religious forms, affords new evidence 
to the ineradicable nature of the religious consciousness. That an 
A.M. and M.D. could write such an unphilosophical work on a philo- 
sophical subject is a painful reminder of the inadequacy of the 
general philosophical training in our educational institutions. 

F. C. French. 

Des phenomines de synopsie (audition coloree) Photismes — 
schemes visuels — personnifications — par Th. Flournoy, Pro- 
fesseur a l'Universite de Geneve. Avec 82 figures. Paris, Alcan, 
1893. — 8vo, pp. 259. 

Those who remember Professor Flournoy's little work, Meta- 
physique et psychologie (Geneva, 1890), much the best argument 
(in the judgment of the present critic) that has appeared in favor 
of the ' parallelism ' or ' double-aspect theory ' of body and mind, 
will be glad to greet, in this work on a so much dryer subject, some 
of the same qualities of style that distinguished the former book. 
M. Flournoy's new material consists of about 700 answers, positive 
and negative, to a circular of inquiry sent out by himself and his 
student, M. Ed. Claparede. He infers from his data that more than 
one person in seven has some form of fixed optical associate peculiar 
to, himself, attached either to sensations of sound, and to certain 



